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WHEW ENGLAND 2 AIRIWON RR, oO shallow soil is to be preferred. 


latter, as a general principle, is the better, then a 
death-blow is struck at the whole system of deep 
plowing, spading, forking, trenching, and subsoil 








DEEP PLOWING. 


Messrs. Edtors—Mr Dixon, in his reference to 
the parable of the sower, for the purpose of illus- 
trating and proving his position that shallow plow- 
ing is preferable to deep, has been quite unfortu- 
nate. He remarks: “Jt is proveral that upon 
land plowed shallow, the grain comes away and | 
looks well, until it afterwards fails for want of) ; ; 
proper culture ; and this is beautitully illustrated | LIQUID MANURE. 
in the divine parable of the sower, and the seed) J js my humble opinion (after having tried the 
sown on stony ground.” Had he at the time read | cistern, pump, and liquid manure cart sy stem,) that 
that account with a little more attention, he would | it would be far better, and more economical, to put 
have found, that instead of proving his own posi-| burnt soil, turf, or road-scrapings, a foot thick, on 


all these operations is to produce a greater depth 
of rich, luxuriant earth, To the mode of proce- 
dure in the production of a deeper soil, I shall ad- 
dress myself in my next. A. W. 
— Bost. Cull. 


tion, it is a powerful argument against it. ‘That| the surface of our barn-yards, early in the autumn, | 


there may be uo mistake on this point, I quote the | to absorb the liquid manure, than to be at the ex- 


language of the parable, and it is worthy the atten-| pense and trouble of conveying it in carts from. 


tive consideration of the advocates of shallow plow- | the cistern. It is my invariable custom to put 
ing. “Some [seed] fell on stony places where they | ny store sheep into yards during the winter months. 
had not much earth ; and forthwith they sprung up,| Last winter I had the bottom of one of the sheep- 


because they bad no deepness of earth ; and when | yards covered with soil. It absorbed the moisture, | 


the sun was up they were scorched, and because | kept the yard dry, and my sheep were 1emarkably 
they had uo root they withered away.” If this is not healthy, tree from foot-rot, and never wintered bet- 
an aigument in favor of a deep soil, [dot not under-| ter, In turning the soil up with the manure in the 
stand it. | Spring, I found it thoroughly impregnated with the 


But to come directly to the main question—and | urine from the sheep. J should imagine that one | 


i 
j 


this I apprehend to be, whether a shallow soil of cartload of the said soil contained a very great 


equal fertility, is preferable to a deep one. The | quantity of the very best liquid manure. ‘The ex- | 
question certainly comes to this, and it would seem | peuse of conveying it to the land has been conside- | This done. the cheese is again reversed iuto a 
8 2 sheese g sverset 0 


1 : med . : Sn: | ‘ | scalded warm. vat, witha cloth beneath the cheese ; 
To what is the great fertility of the soil on the Sci- | I had an opportunity of putting the whole on my |. , 1 arm, vat, with a ch ese ; 
~ \a hoop is also put round the upper edge of the 


as if there could be but one opinion in regard to it. | rably less than taking it from the cistern ; besides, 


ota and Miami bottoms attributable? Is it not! turnip land at a seasonable time, whereas I could 
mainly to their great depth? Some of these have | not have saved it in my cistern till that time, as it 
been planted with corn for fifty successive years, would net have held it. 

without the aid of manure; and yet these lands; With all due deference to the opinions of the 
are apparently in as good plight and as productive | tank men, I would advise a trial of this plan pre- 
as when the first crop was taken from them. Could ,Viously to making cisterns, purchasing pumps, 


this be done on a shallow soil? Where has it | carts, &c., as I am of opinion it is the best way of 


been done in New England? There is probably | securing the liquid manure, and by far the least 
not an instance of it. 

Which are the soils here that wear the longest, | sion, I would beg my brother farmers to well di- 
and give the greatest return for labor: those where gest the sage advice given by the noble President 
the natural soil is an inch or two deep, or those | of the Royal Agricultural Society, at the late din- 


< . | 
which, to the very bottom of the plow turn up a! ner at Southampton :—* Try cautiously those 


| plowing, for the reason that the ultimate object of 


Because, if the 


been soaked in water milk-warny the evening be- 
fore and suflicient to cougulate the milk, is put in 
to the tub, after which it is covered up warm and 
left to stand about half an hour, or till coagulated 
at which time it is turned over with a bowl to sep- 
urate the whey from the curds, and broken soon 
alter in very simall particles, with the hand and 
bowl; the whey being separated by standing some 


| time, is taken from the curd and sinks to the bot- 


itom. The curd is then collected juto a part of the 


; tub, and a board is placed thereon which weighs 


‘from 60 to 120 Ibs., to press out the whey. When 
it is getting into a more solid state, it is cut and 
turned over in slices several times, to extract all 
the whey, and then weighed as before. ‘These op- 
erations may occupy about an hour anda half It 
is then taken from the tub and broken very small 
by the hand, or cut very fine by a cheese-knite, and 
put into a cheese-vat, enlarged in depth by a hoop, 
to hold the quantity, it being more than the bulk 
when finally put to press. The side is pressed by 
hand, and a board well weighted placed on top. 

| The cheese is thus drained of its whey, then shift- 

ed out of the vat, having a cloth first spread on 
the top of it, and reversed on the cloth into anoth- 
ler vat, or even into the same, which, however, 

_must always be fresh scalded, and thus made warm 

before the cheese is returned into it. The top part 
is now broken: down to the middle, has salt mixe 

| with it, is reversed as before, then pressed by hand, 

weighed, and has the remaining whey extracted. 


‘cheese and within the sides of the vat, the cheese 


being first enclosed in a cloth, and the edge of it 
put within the vat. Finally, it is put into 2 press 


}and pressed very hard. In four hours, it is shitted 


rich productive mould? Whence do farmers take | things which are likely to succeed, and do not ex- 


al . } 
the greatest amount of grass? From the rich’ pend large sums of money on things which you 


meadows which skirt our noble streams, where the 
bottom of the soil can scarcely be reached—or 
from the light, arid sandy plains, just skimmed 


| 
_do not know whether they will succeed or not. If 


/ You find your experiments succeed, then go into 
the matter gallantly and well.”— Henry Hudson, jr., 





over with something that barely deserves the name | jn London Agricul. Gaz. 
of soil? Go to yonder splendid field of corn, and 
where will you find the stoutest plants, turning out # ' ol 
the greatest number of rich, golden ears? Will it | MAKING CHEESE. 
be in the centre of the field which has been most; On a farm capable of supporting twelve cows, 
deeply and thoroughly plowed, or in the “ outside | two cheeses of about 10 lbs. each may daily be 
row,” by the “ bock,” where the plow just skitns over | made, in the months of May, June, and July. The 
the surface ? | evening’s milk is kept untouched till the next morn- 
I would like to see friend Dixon sowing carrots, ing, when the cream is taken off and put to warm 
parsnips, mangel wurtzel, on a soil which had been in a brass kettle, heated so as to bring it to the 
tilled two inches deep; and still better would I} temperature of new milk from the cow. The 
like to see him gather the crop in the full. cows being milked early in the moruing, the morn- 
But what, I shall be asked, has all this to do ing’s new milk and the night’s milk prepared as 
with deep plowing? I answer, everything. It above, are put into a large tub together, with the 





should be first settled in our minds whether a deep' cream. ‘Then a portion of rennet, which has been 


and turned, and after four hours again treated in 
the same manner. Afier this it is taken out and 
carried to the drying room, and turned every day 


Tate aie | until it grows hard. 
| expensive in conveying it to the land. In conelu- | 


Hutpan Anprews & Co. 
Winchester, Conn. 


We have frequently eaten of the above cheese 
and found it of a very superior quality. It bears a 
high reputation in this market, and commands 
more than double the price of common cheese. 
The method of making it seems simple; but we 
have no doubt the perfect neatness and regularity 
of all the manipulations tend greatly to its superi- 
ority. The sweet pastures of that part of Connec- 


,ticut, doubtless have their influence on the quality 


of milk, as it is impossible to make a superior kind 
of cheese or butter from poor pastures. —Amer. Ag- 
riculturist. 


Fruit—We have never known the trees in this 
vicinity so heavily laden as at the present time. 
There are but few peaches, but of apples, pears 
and plums, the supply is very large. Plums are 
bearing beyond all precedent, and apples were nev- 
er better. The fruit is ripening, too, fairer, and a 
fortnight earlier than usual, and the market is abun- 
dantly supplied.—.Vewburyport Herald. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


eae Re 2a ae ee Oy. - = hatha, Br PE ge ae air 
CALL OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF | rent, and renders the cultivation of the soil more will be forwarded to those who communicate, and 


THE CITY OF NEW YORK, | 
For a National Convention of Farmers and Friends | 
of Agriculture, from all parts of the U.S. 

This Convention is proposed at the solicitation | 
of agricultural gentlemen of high consideration, ! 
who sincerely desire the prosperity of this great | 
interest and understand its condition. The time | 
appointed for meeting is Friday, th of October, | 
1844, 10 o’clock, A. M., at the Repository of the | 
American Institute, city of New York, the first 
week of the 17th Annual Fair of the Institute. It 
has been urged by those who solicited the call, that 
it should come from this Institute, because by its 
act of incorporation it is constituted a national in- 
stitution, and required to extend its fostering care 
to agriculture in particular, over all the States of 
the Union; and further, that a call from such an 
institution so centrally situated, devoted to encour- 
agement of industry, would be free from all parti- 
san influences which have so often obstructed the 
progress of the best designed associations formed 
formed for other purposes, and at the time of the 
great New York Fair, is deemed altogether desira- 
ble, as it will ensure a full convention, The pro- | 
posers of this convention further represent that | 
four-fifths of the population of the Union are em- 
braced in the agricultural class; that while other 
occupations comparatively few in number, have 
held such conventions, no national agricuitural con- 
vention had ever been heard of, although the scat- 
tered condition of the farmers, &c., and the obsta- 
cles to their meeting and interchanging knowledge 
with the facility and effect of ether occupations, 
strengthened the necessity of their coming togeth- 
er, conversing, and concerting measures for the 
general good. 

Is it proper that the essential means for promot- 
ing this paramount department of industry, the 
basis of all others, should remain neglected? The 
Representatives of the tillers of the soil have legis- 
lated bountifully for other interests, and totally dis- 
regarded the interests of those who made them 
legislators, as if agriculture needed no fostering! 

Who can reasonably object to a Home Depart- 
ment for Agriculture, planned on a scale commen- 
surate with the millions it is intended to protect 
and foster? ‘The navy is provided with its depart- 
ment; another has been ereated for your money ; 
one for your diplomacy, another for your postage ; 
you have an immense edifice with commissioner, 
examiner, clerks, &c., to take care of your patents ; 
but for the vast interest of AGricuLTURE, you have 
not a place where the farmer has legitimately a right 
to put his foot to ask for information relating to his 
pursuils, or to deposit that information for the use 
of others, which his experience may have acquired. 
No national means for concentrating a knowledge 
of the immeasurable labors of four-fifths of the 
population of a mighty empire, multiplying in a 
ratio that defies all precedent in the history of the 
human race. 

Agriculture, if it had met its deserts, would long 
since have shone conspicuous among the other de-| 
partments of the government. Who is there that 
will question the foresight, the wisdom, or patriot. | 
ism of Washington? At the opening of the ses- | 
sion of Congress, 1796, the last at which he presid- | 
ed, he spoke to the nation’s representatives as fol- | 
lows:—“It will not be doubted, that, with refe- 
rence either to individual or national welfare, Agri- 
culture is of primary importance. In proportion 
us nations advance in population and other cireum- 
stances of maturity, this truth becomes more appa- 








and more an object of public patronage. Instivu- 
tions for promoting it grow up, supported by the 
public purse ; and to what object can it be dedi- 
caied with greater propriety ? Among the means 
which have been employed to this end, none have 
been attended with greater success than the estab- 
lishment of Boards, composed of proper charac- 
ters, charged with collecting and diffusing informa- 


ition, and enabled by premiums, and small pecunia- | 
ry aid, to encourage and assist a spirit of discovery , 
and improvement, by stimulating to enterprise and | 
experiment, and by drawing to a common centre, | 


the results everywhere of individual skill and ob- 
servation, aud spreading them thence over the 
whole nation. Experience accordingly has shown 
that they are very cheap instruments of immense 
national benefits.” 

That session passed and nothing was done. Gen. 
Washington, in his letter to Sir John Sinclair, as- 
cribed its failure to the short session and multi- 
plicity of failures. Under date of Maach 6th, 1797, 
he wrote to the great benefactor of British Agri- 
culture, as follows :—*I am sorry to add, that noth- 


to editors who send us a published copy of this 
call. The observations, facts, and experiments of 
many hundred intelligent farmers from different 
sections of different States, will be of great value 
to agriculture, while a Home Department, continu- 
ally collecting and sending forth information, will 
multiply production, and give a richer face to our 
| whole country. 


JAMES TALLMADGE, Pres‘dt. 


Questions. 


1. Where the system of improvement has not 
been adopted, what diminution of crops per acre 
,taken place in your district, or within your know}- 
| edge ? 

2. What is the average size of farms in your 
county ? what proportion is in wood, what arable, 
| what meadow, wyat exhausted, what at present in- 
capable of tillage, from want of drainage, &c. ? 

3. What crops are raised by you, and in your 
neighborhood ? what average yield is obtained ? 

4. What is your method of cultivation ? 

5. What is the average quantity of manure ob- 


ing final in Congress has been decided respecting {tained from your stock ? in what quantities and to 


the institution of a National Board of Agriculwre, 
recommended by me, at the opening of the session. 
But this did not, I believe, proceed from any disin- 
clination to the measure, but from their limited sit- 
ting, and a pressure of what they conceived, more 
important business. I think it highly probable that 
next session will bring this matter to maturity.” 
This recommendation, conceived in wisdom and 
the purest patriotism, enforced by unanswerable 
arguments, has been passed unheeded 48 years. 

In view of these and other cogent considera- 
tions, the American Institute has been induced to 
call a Convention, and the farmers, gardeners, and 
friends of agriculture throughout our country are 
most respectfully invited to attend; Agricultural 
Societies, Clubs, &c. are specially desired to meet 
and elect suitable delegates to attend; men of lib- 
eral and enlarged views, and comprehensive minds 
—men who do not “ put their hands to the plow 
and look back” (for such there are,) and such never 
can benefit any convention. This august meeting | 
of the owners of the soil, the men on whom our 
hopes, and the hopes of our posterity must depend, 
cannot but ensure respect. 


In order to render the results of this convention 
immediately available, a series of questions have 


what crops do you apply it ? 

6. Do you use peat, muck, lime, plaster of Paris, 
marl, refuse fish? to what extent, and with what 
success? Please inform the convention how far 
the system adopted by yourself, is carried out by 
your neighbors, and their success. 

7. Do you or your neighbors purchase manures ? 

8. Are any of the new farming implements used 
in your district? with what success ? 

9. Is drainage resorted to ? 

10. What is the nature of your soil, and the best 
crops that grow upon it naturally ? 

11. Have you or your neighbors perceived any 
very great advantage always to follow the use of 
any particular manure ? 

12. Is fallowing green crops common? what 
crops ? what is the improvement ? 

13. When do you cut grass, or reap oats, rye, 
wheat, &c., in the milk or when dry ? 

14, Have you or your neighbors seen any great 
difference in the weight, quality, and sweetness of 
grain or fodder collected at these different times ? 

15. Does grain cut in the milk yield whiter and 
sweeter flour? Has it as much substance as grain 
cut later ? 


16. What new crops are raised in your district ? 





been prepared, calculated to elicit answers from 
practical farmers, and gentlemen of accurate obser- | 
vation. This is in accordance with the plan of the 
Silk Convention held during the Fair of 1843, on | 
the call of the Institute, which was attended with 
the happiest results. We assert, without the fear | 
of contradiction, that the report of the proc 


eedings | 
of that convention contains more useful practical | 
information on that subject, adapted to our country, | 
than has ever before been published. We propose | 
to extend the means which have proved so suc- | 
cessful in eliciting information on the subject of | 
silk to the great farming interest of the nation, and 
in order effectually to concentrate various minds | 
to the same point, and in conformity to the above 
plan, questions are annexed, to which answers are 
desired ; and those who receive this invitation, are 
requested to add any other useful information that 


| is not embraced in the questions proposed, and if 


not able to attend,) which will be much regretted, 
they are desired to forward written answers, that 
they may be inserted in the Report of the Conven- 
tion, which will be published; a copy of which 


Is madder, hemp, garden vegetables for the market 
corn for sugar, or any other peculiar crop cultiva- 
ted by you, or within your observation? By what 
means? What are the profits and prospects ? 

17. Have experiments been made on the intro- 
duction of any new substances ? 


18. What orehards have you, or are there any 
in your d trict? How are they cultivated ? With 
what profits ? 

19. Are any of the new and improved fruits 
raised with you? What means do you adopt to 
destroy insects and caterpillars ? 

20. What natural manures are to be found near 
you? Is peat, swamp-muck, green sand or shell- 
marl, limestone, plaster of Paris, salt, &c.? At 
what cost are they to be obtained? What is the 
supply ? 

21. Are improved cattle, sheep and swine, found 
in your neighborhood ? 

22. Is soiling practiced ? With what advantage 
and comparative cost ? 


23. What supply of milk do your cows, or those 
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of improved breeds in your district, yield? How Mr #. Pond, Cambridgeport, Pears—Bartlett, 

much butter? What fodder is used ? Julienne and Andrews : Plums—Green Gage, 
24. Is cheese made in your county ? What tood Imperial, White Gage, Isabella, Lombard and Bing- 

is found best for such produce ? What is the net ham. 

profit on a given stock ? 


26. How far, in your opinion, may accurate sci- and the Jargonelle of the French. 
entific knowledge form a basis for farming? Aarou D. Williams, Esq., several fine specimens 
27. As far as your experience reaches, is there of Plums, 
not some change for the better wanted ? 
28. Do not those among you who. read books, Smith’s Orleans Plums. 
and adopt the new plans, improve in their crops) Luther Tarbell, Esq., Pepperell, by Messrs. 
and farm management ? | Breck & Co., Fall Apple. 
29. Are your neighbors and yourselves disposed; Mr. Merriam, West Newton, some very beautiful 
to teach your sons the new facts of farming ? | Peaches. 
30. Are you willing to sustain agricultural! J. Hooper, jr., Esq., Mirabelle Plums. 
schools ? | Mr Seth E. Hardy, two dishes of fine Bartlett 
P. S—Please turn your attention especially to) Pears. 
questions 5, 10, 11, 12, 13, 20. We are particular-| Mr J. Monroe, Cambridgeport, Crab Apples and 
ly anxious to learn how far your neighbors are Damsons. 
alive to improvements, and ready to countenance | Madam Bigelow, Medford, some very fine Peach- 
them. | es. 
| J. W. Sever, Esq., Dorchester, Imperial Gage 
‘and White Gage Plums: Pears—Bartlett and Sum- 
| mer Rose. 


MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. a 
Mr Sam’! R. Johnson, Charlestown, very splen- 


Saterday, Aug. 31, 1644. did specimens of Washington Plums. 
By the President of the Society, some very beau-) Mr John Stearns, Newton, Bartlett Pears. 


tiful specimens of Washington, Bingham, Bleeker’s 
Scarlet, and Long Blue Plums. 

Beautiful specimens of Lady Haley’s Nonsuch 
Apples, by Hon. E. Vose, Dorchester. Seachem. 

Capt. Josiah Lovett 2d, Beverly, Apples—Early | Mr H. Vandine, Plums—Orleans, Wilmot’s Or- 
Bough, and Benoni: Plums—Morceau, Long Green, 
and Huling’s Superb: Pears—Empress of Sum- 
mers, from a scion set 5th Sept. 1843. 

J. F. Allen, Esq., of Salem, Nectarines, variega- 
ted Newington (fine): Pears—Summer Franc Real 
and Passans du Portugal. 

Otis Johnson, Esq., Lynn, Pears—Dearborn’s 
Seedling, and Julienne. 

Hon. J. S. Cabot, of Salem, fine specimens of 
Belle et Bonne, Hassell, Honey, and Forme des 
Delices Pears. 

E. Edes Bradshaw, E'sq., Charlestown, very beau- 
tiful specimens of Bolmar Washington Plurns ; also, 
fine Imperial and Green Gage Plums. Seven of 
Mr B.’s Washington Plums weighed 1 Ib. 2 1-4 oz. 
The color and bloom of these specimens were of 
the highest order. 

Sam’l A. Walker, Esq., of Brookline, very fine 
specimens of Washington and White Gage Plums, 
and Bartlett Pears. 

Mr Cyrus Smith, Washington Plums. 

Solomon Lincoln, Boston, fine Apples for a name. 

Mr J. L. L. F. Warren, Brighton, Pears—a fine 
green Pear from a tree imported from France: 


Dr. 8. A. Shurtleff, Seedling Plums and other 





leans, Smith’s Orleans, Huling Superb, Washington, 
Early Yellow Gage, Prince’s Imperial, and Duane’s 
Purple. 

Mr 8. W. Holbrook, Brighton, Apples. 

Mr Wm. Kenrick, Newton, Apples—Golden or 
Orange Sweeting, and Ammidon Winter Pound 
Sweet. 

Mr John Arnold, Black Hamburg Grapes. 

Mr Buckminster Lunenburg, Apple—large, high 
colored and sweet. 

Madam Howard, Brookline, (by her gardener, 
Mr Jas. Nugent,) Pears—Summer Rose: Plums— 
White Gage, Smith’s Orleans, and Duane’s Purple. 

Edward Warren, Esq., Clark’s Island, Plymouth, 
specimens of the Watson Pear, a seedling fruit, 
said to be larger and higher flavored on the main 
land. 

Mr Parker Barnes, Washington Plums. 

Capt. Macondry, Green Gage, White Gage, Or- 
leans, and Duane’s Purple Plums. 

Mr Geo. Walsh, Charlestown, Green Gage Plums 
and a seedling Apple. 

Rev. Jno. A. Choules, Jamaica Plain, Roxbury, 
Burnett Pears. 


Mr Thomas, Boston, Plums—Victoria (?) Wash- | 
25. Have you read the recent books on farming ? ington, (fine) and Green Gage : Pears—Bartlett, | 


varieties: also, Apples, var. Spice, Pumpkin Sweet, | 
Ribston’s Sweeting, Keen’s Sweeting, and Grand | 


From Wim. Mellar, Dahiias, Asters and bouquets. 


From Messrs. Winship, Dahlias, and a great va 
| riety oft cut flowers, some very beautiful. 
From John Arnold, jr., a beautiful show of Roses. 
From Messrs. Hovey, very tine Roses, viz: Bour- 
hon, Chinese, Tea, and Perpetual ; Asters and bou- 
| quets, 
From Joseph Breck & Co., Dahblias, Asters, Ver- 
_benas, Roses, and their usual variety of annual and 


Mr Wm. Mellar, Roxbury, fine specimens of | perennial flowers. 


From Jobn Hovey, bouquets. 

From Miss Sumner, bouquets. 

From Edw’d Allen, beautiful Dablias, viz: Lady 
| St. Maur, Hero of Stonhenge, Plowboy, Lady Ann 
Murray, Essex Triumph, Lady Antrobus, and a 
_ beautiful seedling ; also, a very vigorous plant of 
| Hydrangea, manured with Guano water. 

From J. L. L. F. Warren, Dahlias, one of the 
| most conspicuous was Nihil Crimson, with white 
tips; Spirea ulmaria and digitata, very splendid; 
cut flowers anda great number of bouquets. 

From Sam’! A. Walker, Brookline, a large bou- 
quet, wreath, Asters, and other cut flowers, 

From Win. Kenrick, Roses, Dahlias, Verbenas, 
Asters, and fine bouquets. 

From W. E. Carter, Fuschia corymbosa, Chelone 
Lyoni, Uniolia latifolia, Phlox Laurencii, Solidago 
speciosa, Dahlias, and a variety of cut flowers. 

From Samuel Sweetser, Dahlias, Asters, Roses, 
and Verbenas. 

For the Committee, 
Josepu Breck, Chm'n. 


| 





Domestic Industry.— The manufacturers as well 
as the farmers “ down east,” will probably be rep- 
resented by fair specimens of their products at the 
State Fair in Poughkeepsie, as well as at the seve- 
ral New England Fairs and Cattle Shows. We 
_have seen a letter from Sam’l Lawrence, Esq., who 
_is largely connected in business at Boston and 
| Lowell, stating that an assortment of goods from 
| his establishment will be exbibited at Poughkeep- 
| sie—about fifty pieces in all. The well known 
| fabrics of the Middlesex mills, of which Mr L. is 
| agent, is a sufficient guarantee that the exhibition 
| will be alike creditable to the enterprising proprie- 
| tors and to the country. Manufacturers of all sorts 
| of useful goods, in New England, as well as ia this 
| State, may find the Agricultural Fairs advantage- 
| ous opportunities for exhibiting the varied products 
of their factories and workshops.—.1b. Cult, 


Bursting of Fruits.—The bursting of fruits is 
| generally owing to irregularities in the flow of sap : 
| when the latter is suddenly and excessively urged 
| by much heat and moisture, beyond the rate at 


name unknown: Passans du Portugal, Hassell,} wry, Oliver, Esq., Dorchester, fine specimens of | Which it had been previously moving, such fruits 


Washington, Rushmore’s Bon Chretien, Julienne, 
and Dearborn’s Seedling : Black Hamburg Grapes ; 
Piums—Green Gage, Washington, Cloth of Gold (?) 
Duane’s Purple and Bingham: Peaches; Brook 
and Grand Sachem Apples. 

J. P. & D. R. Palmer, Boston, very fine Peaches 
(seedling) from Chas. Smith, Waltham. 

Hall J. How, Esq., South Boston, seedling Plum ; 
color, red ; size, second ; flavor, good—very juicy, 
but great acidity in the skin. 


the Tyson Pear. 
Pears and Plums, by S. Walker, Roxbury. 
For the Committee, 
S. Warker, Chm’n. 





EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 
Saturday, Sept. 7, 1844. 
From Col. M. P. Wilder, President of the Socie- 
ty, fine Dahlias; amongthem we noticed Bragg’s 
Antagonist, very fine pure white, Lady St. Maur, 


Mr Manning, Salem, Plums—Wasbington, Vic- Henry Clay, Dodd’s Prince of Wales, Fleur de 
Grand, Competitor, &c. 

From Josiah Stickney, Dahlias, and a fine dis- 
play of German Asters. 

From H. W. Dutton, Dablias, some fine blooms, 
viz: Dodd’s Prince of Wales, &c. 


toria, Scarlet Gage, Lucombe’s Nonsuch, Long Blue, 
Brevoort’s Purple, Meig’s Purple, Goliah, and Kirk’s 
new: Apples—Duchess of Oldenburg: Walter’s 
Early Peaches. 

Messrs. Winship, Brighton, Seedling Pears. 





; a8 have thin skins and little fibre, comparatively 
| with their weight, as is the case with Persian Mel- 
| ons, are apt to be affected by the vicissitude. In 
| order to prevent the bursting of Persian Melons, 
| Mr Knight elevated the farther extremity of the 
| fruit as much as 30 degrees above the footstalk, and 
‘the same plan has been successfully adopted by 
others.— Gardeners’ Chron. 


Danger of Handling Dead Animals.—A number 
of cows have died suddenly near Cincinnati recent- 
ly, having, it is supposed, been poisoned. A per- 
son who punctured his hand while skinning one of 
the animals, is suffering so severely from inflamn a- 
tion, that it is feared it will have to be taken off to 
save his lile. 
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From the Albany Cultivator, | than two-thirds the usual quantity of seed on-poor 
r land, while on that which is rich, they sow an ex- 
SOWING WINTER GRAIN. \tra quantity—in the latter instance they say “ the 

Wuear—It is not always easy to tell whether | land can bear it,” in the first, they suppose it can 
early or late sowing would be most advisable. | support no more. These conclusions must have 
arly sown grain gets the best hold against the | been adopted without very close observation of the 
winter, and where it is not liable to attacks from | ope rations of nature in such cases. In the first 
insects, Will generally yield best. But it unfortu- place, there is not much land so poor that nothing 
nately happens that the Hessian fly (a description | will grow, and if it does not produce something 
of which was given in our last number) is usually | valuable, it is sure to produce that which is velue- 


more injurious to carly than late sown grain; be- | less; and if grain on poor soils is sown thin, it is 


cause a generation of the insect is sometimes | overpowered by the more hardy natural growth. | 


brought forward in the fall. his is avoided by | Grain will not spread, or tiller, on such soils, and 
late sowing. But there is another insect which | it must, therefore, be sown so thick that the crop 
must be looked out for—tiat is the yellow mag- | may sufficiently cover the ground at once, before 
got, (Cecidomyia tritici) alvo described in our last.) the wild plants can obtain a foot-held. In this 
This insect attacked the late sown winter wheat| way, only, can such possession of the soil be se- 
most, in this neighborhood, the present season, so cured as to insure from any crop a fair field. On 
that we are something in the predicament of the | the other hand, grain-plants on rich land, have a 
old navigators, who in endeavoring to steer clear | natural tendency to tiller, and this tendency is al- 
of Scylla, were swallowed up by Charybdis, If} ways in proportion to the strength of the soil. It 
we sow early and escape the worm in the head, | is from this cause, that wheat on rich Jand often 
(C. triciti) we are sure to have the worm at the | recovers from the attack of the fly, while that on 
bottom of the stem, (C. destructor.) If we sow late , poor soils is killed. The strength and vigor of the 
jt is the reverse. So we see that all circumstances | roots in the former case, continues to throw up 
must be taken into consideration in determining | new stalks, till after the insect ceases its ravages ; 


it is practiced, one of best modes of enriching 
ground, 
Rye requires a lighter soil than is most conge- 
nial to wheat. It often does well on quite sandy 
or gravelly land, where wheat would fail. Wheat 
is generelly more profitable on a soil to which it 
is adapted than rye, provided it eseapes injury 
from insects. On such soils the yield is equal, if 
not greater than that of rye. In some neighbor- 
hoods where wheat has been injured by the midge 
| for a year or two past, rye is considered a pretty 
certain crop, and we find many farmers in this vi- 
cinity are intending to discontinue, for the present, 
the sowing of wheat, (on account of the insect here 
| mentioned ;) and substitute rye in its place. This 
course would seem to be a very judicious one, to 
| be followed at least as long as danger is to be ap- 


prehended from the insect. 


| Second No. of Mr Colman’s Agricultural Tour.— 
| Mr Colman writes us from London, under date of 
| i7th July, that the second and third Nos. of his 
Tour are nearly ready for the press, and adds: 

| “T could have completed near the half of my 
work, had I been willing to give a mere journal of 
my tour; but that would neither satisfy myself nor 


| 


| 





the proper time for sowing, and the inseet whose 
attacks are most to be apprehended, must be most 
guarded aguinst. 

Preperation of the ground.—In this operation, re- 
gard should be had to protecting the crop from in- 
jury during the winter. This injury takes place 
in two or more ways. First—on land where too 
much water is retained near the surface, the roots 
of the grain are sometimes thrown.out by the heav- 
ing of the soil under the action of the frost, and by 
alternate freezing and thawing, the plants are left 
without any hold on the soil, and so perish. 
Against injury from this cause, we should use all 
practicable means to prevent water from standing 
on the surface, or remaining in too large quanti- 
ties near the roots of the grain, and for this purpose 


poor soil, perish under the first attack. It is thus 
evident that poor land requires the most seed. 

We are aware that farmers are not agreed as to 
the requisite quantity of seed, even on the same 
| soil. In different sections of the country, the 
|quantity varies from one bus'iel to two bushels 
per acre, and we have not found that this variation 
‘is much regulated by any difference in the quality 
of the soil. We think too small a quantity is gene- 
rally sown. The most successful wheat growers 
we have ever known, have been in the habit of 
using two bushe!s of seed per acre, on land of fair 
medium quality, and we should in general prefer 
this quantity to less. 





Rye.—The objections against the early sowing 


would not only use drains, but should result to! of wheat, do not, many of them, apply to rye. 
subsoil plowing, loosening the earth to as great a The latter is comparatively exempt from the at- 
depth as possible, thereby allowing the surplus wa- | tacks of the Hessian fly, and we believe wholly so 





ter to descend at once so deeply that the heaving 
by frost is in a great degree avoided. Second— 
grain is sometimes injured from the rains and winds 
carrying the earth away from the roots. This of- 
tentimes injures the crop more than any thing 
else. The mode of sowing in drills is the best 
remedy against this, which we have seen. The 
drill mode has, also, other important advantages, 
such as the security of the crop against rust and 


mildew. We spoke of this mode in our number) 


for February, in describing the farm-management 


of Mr. Thos. Noble, under the head of “ Farming | 


iu the West.” The grain is sown very expedi- 
tiously with a machine drawn by a horse, The 
vows are left in a small hollow, so that the rains, 


instead of washing the earth away from the roots, | 
are constantly bringing a litthe more over them, | 


which operates as a security both against the winds 
and frosts. This mode of sowing, is now very ex- 
tensively adopted in England, where its advanta- 


ges are becoming every day more and more ac- | 


knowledged. In that country, the spaces between 
the rows are sometimes cultivated, either by hand, 
or by the horse-hoe. 

Proper quantity of sced per acre.—We will here 
give a rule, which, though at variance with some 
theories, we are quite satisfied is correct—viz. that 
the richer the ground, the less seed is required. It 
is the practice with some farmers to sow no more 


from the attacks of the wheat midge—improperly 
called weevil. In this latitude, there is no objec- 
tion to sowing as early in September as is conve- 
nient. If it acquires too large a growth, it may be 
fed off by calves or sheep. Indeed a considerable 
object in sowing this grain, in some parts of the 
country, is to afford pasture in the fall, winter, and 
early in spring, when it cannot be had from grass. 
In some of the stock districts of Ohio and Ken- 
tucky, it is highly valuable in this respect. Where 
snow does not accumulate to prevent its being pas- 
tured, we know of nothing equal to it for calves, 
ewes, and lambs, in the fall and winter. But even 
where snows of considerable depth lie on the 
ground for months, it is an object well deserving 
‘attention for fall and spring pasturage. If animals 
are only allowed to feed on it when the ground is 
in a proper state—that is, when they will not poach 
‘it with their feet—it may be pastured quite closely 
‘in the fall and winter without injury to the yield of 
grain, and there is no doubt that pasturing some- 
times increuses the yield. In some parts of the 
country, it is fed in the spring till grass will afford 
'a “bite.” It is then allowed to grow till the grain 
\is filled and begins to turn, when hogs are turned 


‘in toeat it, At this stage of the grain, it does not 
shatter out, and the hogs get it pretty clean, tram- 
| ple down the straw, and leave a good deal of ma- 
‘nure. This is considered, in the districts where 


but from the want of this energy, the plants on | my patrons. Requiring, as the work does, a pretty 


extensive observation of the field before I under- 
take a map and description of it, you are aware 
that it cannot be done in a hurry. If my friends, 
however, will have patience with me, I will do 
everything in my power to evince my gratitude, 
and as far as I am able, satisfy their reasonable ex- 
pectations. Of course in such a work, speaking 
as I do to a mixed audience, some miscellaneous 
matter will properly come in; but as I mean to 
give that mainly which is practical and useful, and 
that which may be applied in my own country, it 
is indispensable that I should proceed cautiously, 
and that my statements should be made up on suf- 
ficient grounds, and be well authenticated. My 
great error has been in promising my reports too 
soon—an error which naturally arose out of very 
imperfect conceptions of the boldness of the un- 
dertaking, and the magnitude of my task.”—Amer. 
Agriculturist. 


Farming in Warner.—In a hasty visit, we lately 
looked over the farm of Levi Bartlett, Esq., of War- 
ner. situated about a mile south of the village in 
that fine farming town. ‘This farm, originally fer- 
tile, had been so worn out as to produce scarcely 
a single ton of good English hay: Mr Bartlett has 
raised its production to at least twenty tons. Mr 
Bartlett has gone further in the labor and expense 
of underdraining and straightening water courses, 
than any farmer we know of in the county. By 
clearing out the rocks, by deep plowing, and the 
generous use of compost manure, which he annu- 
ally collects and manufactures, he every year brings 
| land almost unproductive into a high state of culti- 
vation. He had, early in this month, a fine field of 
late sown spring wheat, which he was confident of 
preserving from rust by the direct application of 
no very great quantity of slacked lime. The con- 
trast of mowing ground which he has reclaimed, 
to unreclaimed mowing ground along side of it, is 
peculiarly striking. Mr Bartlet’s newly erected 
house is a fine model for any farmer’s residence ; 
convenient, elegant, and comfortable.— Far. Month- 


ly Vis. 








Sweet apples, as food for swine, it is said, will 
make better pork than potatoes. 
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ASHES AS MANURE. 


As the ashes of the different sorts of fuel, are of 


a very diversified coinposition—that is, as one sort 
contains much of potash, and another none at all, 
and so on—it fellows that their value as manures 
will be very different. 
experience. Several sorts of ashes, as they contaiu 
no substance which decomposes the humus or oth- 
er ingredients of the soil, act merely as food ior 
the crops, whilst others act as solvents, as well as 


This is a fact borne out by | 


| “All sorts of ashes for med under a high degree | 


‘of heat, contain somewhat less potash, than those 
‘formed under a less intense heat; and this should 
be taken into account in purchasing ashes, as the 
| former will act less powerfully. 

Looking at the foregoing analyses, it will be evi- 
'dent that the ashes of Beech must be the most 
' powerful, as it is the richest in lime, alumina, pot- 
ash, sulphuric and phosphoric acids. Experience 
‘has confirmed this.—Prof. Sprengel. 


by nourishing plants by their component parts. | 


By knowing the chemical ingredients of ashes, we | 


ean best determine their value as manures. It 
would take up too much space to treat of all sorts 


of ashes used in agriculture: some of the most) 


common will suffice for our purpose :— 
Ashes of ihe Red Beech.—100,000 parts consist of— 
5,520 parts of silica, 
2300 “ alumina, 
ey | la oxide of iron, 
3,850 * oxide of manganese, 


25,000 litne, 


5,000 * magnesia, 
22,110 « potash, partly combined with sili- 
ca, 
3,320 & soda, 


7,640 “ sulphuric acid, combined with 
potash and lime, 

phosph. acid, combined with lime. 

chlorine, combined with sodium, 


carbonic acid, comb’d with potash. 


5,620 * 
1840 * 
14,000 * 


100,000 parts. 


Fresh Beech-wood ashes contain always less 
earbonic acid than is here stated, as lime and mag- 
nesia will (if the ashes are exposed to the air) at- 
tract the carbonic acid, and combine into carbonic | 
salts; whence it follows that the per centage of 
this substance will be different, if the same sort of 
ashes be examined in a fresh state, and after being 
— to the air. 

2. Ashes of Oak.—100,000 parts consist of — 

26,947 parts of silica, 
( alumina, 
oxide of iron, 
oxide of manganese, 


17,380 0“ lime, 


8140 “ 


~~ 


1442 * alumina, 
16,200 “ potash, partly comb’d with silica. 
6,730 soda, do. 


3305 “ sulphuric acid, comb’d with pot- 
ash and lime, 

phosph. acid, combined with lime, 

chlorine, combined with sodium. 

carbonic acid, combined with 


potash, lime, and alumina. 


a. * 
2,408 “ 
15,468 “ 


100,000 parts. 


3. Ashes of the Pine.—100,000 parts consist of— 
6,593 parts of silica, 
( alumina, 
17,030 “ oxide of iron, 
) oxide of manganese, 
23,182 * lime, 
5,016“ magnesia, 
5 ie potash, partly united with silica. 
yi | soda, 


VWs sulphuric acid comb’d with lime. 
2,748 “ phosphoric acid, do. 
2,300 “ chloride of sodium, 


36,485 “ 


carbonates of lime, potash, and 
magnesia. 





100,000 parts. 


A New Guano Isctaxp.—The ship Leo bas ar- 
rived at the port of Berwick, with a complete car- 
/go of guano, from Chincha, or the Bug Islands. 
The Captain states that he loaded bis vessel (about 
426 tons) in 48 hours, the guano lying as thick as 
300 feet ; and that, had it not been for the trouble 
of stowing, it might have been done in four or five 
hours. 


| Islands are three in number, about 15 miles off Pi- 
seo, in latitude 14 deg. 23 m. &., 
(13m. There is a rock in the centre of the middle 


rock stands as a sort of landmark in the ocean. 
The rock appeared to be a kind of whitened boul- 
der, so hard that the crew were unable to procure 
a fragment of it 
the islands, and states that the air was very strong- 
ly impregnated with ammonia. The coast of Peru 
abounds with guano. He describes labor in ge- 
neral to be plentiful, and to be had at 3s. per day, 
English money; but he had to wait a month for 
his “ turn,” as there was thirty vessels there. The 





jiards and Peruvians, speaking Spanish, and in the 
| present undisturbed state of the country, says the 
| captain, “ fond of anand *—London paper. 

-Ishes for Corn.—Mr Aaron Gun of West Rox- 
bary, planted about two acres of corn last spring, 
on very dry sandy land, and when it was suffering 
in a severe dronght, he put about a pint of wood 
ashes around each hill ; 
change ; the corn revived and grew well, notwith- 
standing the drought continued. We examined 
this piece some time since, and it was one of the 
finest we have seen during the season. Mr Cass 
considers ashes a profitable manure. The in- 





part of the advantage, for the good effect of the | 
ashes will continue long in the production of grass | 
or other stil — Bost. Cult. 


| 


Mending a Tree-—We saw at Isaac Frost’s, 
Newton, a tolerably large apple tree that had the 
bark eaten all around by mice, some years ago, and | 
of course would have died, without some extra 
pains to save it. Mr Frost set about a dozen sci- 
ons in the tree, one end in the green bark and} 
wood below, and the other above the wound. They 
alltook at both ends and grew well, except one 


little tree by itself. The scions are now about two 
inches in diamete and are touching each other. 
The tree is in a fine flourishing condition.— Ibid. 


[Mr Phinney, of Lexington, when we were at his 
place in the summer of 1839, shew us several cases 
in which he had practiced the above method, and 
with complete success. Query—Are we not in- 
debted to him for the device PN. E. Far.} 





Worth Thinking of.—Lawyers rarely go to law, 
and doctors seldom take medicine. 


The guano was conveyed to the hold of! 
the vessel by means of a canvass hose. The Bug 


longitude 76 deg. ' 


island, which is half a mile in diameter, The! 


The captain visited only two of 


this soon made a great | 


creased quantity of corn this season will be only a} 


which took only at the bottom, and is forming a| 


Farming on the Arostook.—Now that the North- 
eastern boundary is finally settled, the best por- 
tions of the former “ disputed territory” are becom 
ing rapidly occupied. From all we can learn, we 
have litle doubt that our neighbors of New Hamp- 
shire and Maine, would find the inducements for 
emigrating to the Arostook valley in many respects 
to those of any other section. A correspondent of 
ours, Who has purchased and is now improving a 
tract of land there, with a view to a residence, 
writes us as follows: “The soil lies on a limestone 
rock, and is from one to two feet deep, of different 
| colors, such as light yellow, chocolate color, light 
gray or black mould, like old barn-yard mauure. 
These four varieties are often met with in the dis- 
tance of two rods, and the settlers like that land 
best which consists of these different kinds, so lo 
cated as to mix together in cultivating. The crops 
when I was at the Arostook last August, (1843) 
were superior in appearance to any thing I had 
ever seen or conceived of. The oats were up to a 
man’s chin—the wheat about as high, with heads 
seldom less than four, and sometimes nine inches 
long—and the barley from four to four and a half 
ifeet high. The potatoes were very well advanced, 
‘and of that peculiar richness and mealiness which 
| no potatoes have, not raised in or near the Provin- 
ces.” Indian corn is not cultivated very extensive- 
ily on the Arostook; still there is some raised 
‘there, and our friend writes that he is informed by 
|a man who is operating there this season, that “ the 
'corn there was knee high the first of July, and 
| looked as it used to in Kennebec when growing 
}on a dung-heap.”—.Alb. Cult. 


population is principally a mixed race of Span- | 


Prospect of Prices for Farm Products.x—* 5. W.” 
jin the New Genesee Farmer, says :—‘ Farmers 
| have long had the staff in their own hands; the 
‘tables are now turned in favor of the mechanic and 
|imanufacturer. But let the farmers be of good 
'cheer: the day is not distant when prices will be 
/more equal, The low price of farmers’ producte, 
is the best, and only permanent stimulus to the 
mechanic arts. It is cheap living and low taxation 
alone, that has enabled our manufacturers to be- 
come exporters, and to undersell the British to the 
amount of millions in every foreign market. The 
low prices of the necessaries of life must, and 
will, sooner or later, regulate the prices of manu- 
factured articles; and if the farmer sells low, he 
will, at least. have the satisfaction of buying cheap : 
the present unnatural discrepance between manu- 
factured fabrics and farmers’ produce, will, I pre- 
sume, be of very short duration.” 


| [It is certainly a very cheering assurance to the 
farmers, that low prices for their products are “the 
| best stimulus of the mechanic arts.” Query—Was 
\it the low price of farm products, merely, or mainly, 
that caused the greater activity apparent in the me- 
| chanie and manufacturing departme nts of national 
| industry, during the last year or two? In our 
view, @ brisk demand, aud good markets for manufac- 
| tured fabrics, are a more potent “stimulus to the 
mechanic arts,” than the “low price of farm pro- 
duets.” Perhaps, by and by, farmers will have the 
| audacity to demand some degree of legislative ac- 
tion in behaif of their own business particularly and 
| directly,—and what they will, they have the power 
| to accomplish. We hope in saying this much, we 
are not trenching on partly grounds, as these are 
bow of our province: as editor, we are for that par- 
| ty who go for “the greatest good of the greatest 
| number”—and they are the farmers. ] 
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Edited by Joseph Breck. 


Boston, Wenpwnespvay, Sept. 11, 1844. 


VISIT TO INDIAN HILL FARM. 
“ Those who make useful improvements in agricul- 
ture and manufactures, and those who cause them to be 





made, are the true benefactors of mankind.” 


We were deeply impressed with the truth of the sen- 
timent contained in the above paragraph, as, during a 
recent visit to the “ Indian Hill Farm,” in West New- 
bury, we witnessed the improvements made by Col. 
Benj. Poore, since it came into his possession. 

To this gentleman was awarded the highest premium 
offered the last year by the Mass. State Agricultural 
Society, for the best cultivated farm, viz: $200. A gra- 
tuity of $50 was also given him for an account of his 
method of draining his lands for the last twenty years. 
After a few hours spent in rambling over this farm and 
witnessing the many improvements made, we were well 
convinced the high honors meted out to him by this So- 
ciety, were well merited. 

The original grant of this estate was from the Indians 
to an ancestor of the present incumbent, about the year 
1670, and has remained in possession of the family to 
the present time. In the centre of the farm is a beauti- 
ful swell of fine productive land, rising about 100 feet 
above the mansion house, which stands near the base. 
‘I'he grant consisted of all the land that could be seen 
from the top of this hill! ‘This would make rather an 
extensive farm at the present time, for as we looked to- 
wards the east, Newbury and Newburyport were seen, 
about five miles distant, and beyond, Plum Island, and 
still farther east, the blue ocean is visible, from the Isle 
of Shoals to the extremity of Cape Ann, with the dim 
outlines of that Cape. Southerly, the eye looks with 
delight over a vast expanse of woodland and well culti- 
vated farms, beautifully intermingled to Ipswich, Row- 
ley, and Georgetown, the village of the latter place be- 
ing in full view. ‘To the west, the well rounded hills 
of Bradford and Haverhill bound the view, except at 
the N. W., where the distant blue bills of New Hamp- 
shire are seen peering above—and to the north, the well 
known manufacturing towns of Amesbury and Salis- 
bury are partially concealed by the hills. 

The Indians made a reservation of land for them- | 








selves, sufficient to plant their corn and for summer res- | toes are also sent to customers in New Orleans. We | 
idence; and for many years continued to be-the peace- | were shown a fine specimen of thatching, executed by 


ful neighbors and friends of the Poore family, and other 
settlers, to whom tracts of land were given as an encour- 
agement to emigrate to the neighborhood. 

From the hill, we had a view of a tract of low land 
at our feet, of about 40 acres, which Mr Poore has inost 
successfully reclaimed from a worthless waste, produc- 
ing at the present time 2 1-2 to three tons of hay to the 
acre. The details of his mode of operating in 
draining, are now in the hands of a committee of the 
Mass. Agricultural Soeiety, and will soon be published 
in the N. E. Farmer. At the present time, it will be | 
enougli te say, that a portion of this drained tract was | 
dangerous for cattle: that it was fenced, that they might | 





, adding such an unproductive piece of land to his pos- 


sessions? Even now, with the example of Mr Poore’'s 


| improvements before their eyes, some who have been 


in the habit of cutting over their poor undrained mead- 
ows and of dealing the miserable fodder produced upon 
them to their cattle in the winter, are at a loss to know 
what they shall do for “fresh hay,” if they reclaim 
their swamps and meadow lands. 


We noticed in Mr Poore’s meadows, some spots where 
rushes had made their appearance ; inquiring what had 
produced them, we were informed that they were caused 
by an attempt at irrigation—the land was overflowed, 
and the water remained stagnant upon it, whereas, to 
produce the desired effect, the water should be kept 


runving over it. He had commenced plowing up such 


portions as were infested with these rushes, which, by | 


the consideration of some ef your correspondents—from 
whoin I hope to hear through you upon the subject—the 
following oonsiderations with reference to the time for 
cutting wheat. If a plant of wheat be examined some 
two or three weeks before ripe, it will be found that the 
lowest joint, or perhaps the two lowest, are already yel- 
low, ripe, and dead. ‘The upper part of the straw—the 
ear and grain—are, however, still green and juicy. Now 
what [ have to suggest is, that as the only connexion be- 
tween the plant and the ground, is at this time useless 
for the conveyance of nourishment, and as the leaves, 
the only connexion between the plant and the air, may 
also be considered as nearly useless and dead—the plant, 
| straw, grain, must then contain all the nourishing mate- 
rial which they ever can acquire, however long the 
crop may be allowed to stand before cutting. If this be 


' 


the way, were small in extent, compared with the | 8% the inference naturally follows that grain may be eut 


whole of the meadow. ‘These sections were to be sown 
down again to grass, according to the ‘* new husbandry.’ 


Mr Psove has another large meadow now in process 
of draining, which we did not have time to see. We 
noticed long lines of substantial stone wall, constructed 
in a fashion new to us, which must be very durable. It 
is laid up to half the height with two tier of stones: 
then a course of flatish binders are laid, which project 
over the wall: this forms a solid base for the remaining 
section of the wall to rest upon: the top is finished off 
with a capping of irregular stones, laid in such work- 
manlike manner, that it assumes a very regular appear- 
ance when finished, and to our mind as handsome as a 


wall laid in mortar. The projecting stones make it con- | 
venient for a person to get over the wall without throw- 
ing off the top, as is too often the case on a common | 


wall. The love of order is very conspicuous in Mr 
Poore’s transactions, for it shows itself in every direc- 
tion on the farm, and in all his operations. This, we 


imagine, is one of the chief secrets of his success, Mr | 
Putnam has described the barn on the premises, in vol. | 


xxi. page 102. 

The stables and cow-house are admirably constructed 
for warmth, and for saving the urine, which is conveyed 
in stone gutters to a large vault, the receptacle of the 
night soil and sink water, into which a cartload of peat 
is thrown every week. Mr Poore has screws for press- 
ing hay, and his men had been busy in pressing his sur- 
plus hay for the New Orleans market. Two men with 
a horse power, will press three tons per day. His pota- 


an English person, well acquainted with the business ; 
but we were informed the cost was greater than board- 
ing and shingling. Danger from fire would be a serious 
objection to this mode of covering a building, even 
were it equally cheap and durable as our common moce. 


On the top of the hill described, a well has been re- 
cently dug, 72 feet deep, wnich contains 60 feet of wa- 
ter. The hill has been tapped on the side, on a level 
with the water in the well, and a syphon of cast iron is 
about to be laid, which will convey water to his barn 
and every part of the house, which we have already 
said, is about 100 feet below the top of the hill. 

Should we attempt to describe his dwelling house, 





not get mired in the deep sloughs with which it was) we should find ourselves in a quandary, for it is unlike 
filled, and the whole surface was covered with bushes | any thing we have ever seen, except in a picture of some 
and coarse herbage. 
which a team may be driven without any difficulty. A all we can say about it now, is, that we found “ the 
part of this reclaimed meadow was purchased by Mr | string of the latch out,” and the liberal proprietor ready 
Poore of a neighbor, in its unproductive state. In this | to give a right hearty welcome to the writer, as well as 
purchase, Mr P. was almost considered by some of his | to a numerous company of agricultural friends, who en- 
neighbors, as a fit subject tor the Insane Hospital—for, jjored his hospitalities on the occasion. 


It is now a hard meadow, on! Ennlish farm-house or cottage, of very unique pattern: | 


earlier than is the general practice —M. S., in Gard. 
| Chron. 


Weaninc Lamss.—Lambs should be weaned in Au: 
gust or September, in order that they may become ac- 
customed to living on grass, and thus be prepared for 
another change in food, from grass to hay. The lamb 
will do much better for this preparation; and the poor 
dam will have a much better opportunity to recruit and 

gain flesh preparatory to a cold winter, when she will 
| be confined mostly to dry food, and have enough to do 
to hold her own, when she cannot have access to the 
| ground of which she is exceedingly fond.—Bost. Cult. 

| 





: 
| Larce 'Trex.—The Salem Gazette states that a high- 
| ly respectable gentleman, recently from Gambia, Africa, 
_mentions that he saw there atree one hundred and 
thirty-two feet in circumference. 


Beat this who can!—Col. Daniel Sanborn, of Sand- 
bornton, has raised this summer, a Durham short horn- 
ed bull calf which weighs at 4 months and 4 days old, 
four hundred and twenty pounds, and measures four feet 
and three inches.— Belknap Gaz. 





Arrival or Guano. The brig Samos, with 320 
tons of guano, from Ichaboe, Africa, 58 days, arrived at 
this port Thursday lust. 








i> The communications of Mr. Salisbury and J. 8. 8. 
| are necessarily deferred till our next. 





| His Way.—Sir Richard Jebb was very rough and 
harsh; somewhat afier the fashion of Abornethy. He 
said to a patient, to whom he had been very rude, “ Sir, 

| itis my way.” 

| “Then,” replied the patient, pointing to the door, “ { 

| beg you will make that your way.” 


Western Evoquence.—The following extract from 
| a speech of a western lawyer, we find in the Wheeling 
Gazette. It is a capital burlesque: “The law expressly 
| declares, gentlemen, in the beautiful language of Shaks- 
| peare, that where no doubt exists of the guilt of the pris- 
oner, it is your duty to fetch him in innocent. If you 
keep this fact in view, in the case of my client, gentle- 
men, you will have the honor of making a friend of him, 
and all his relations and you can allers look upon this 
occasion, and reflect, with pleasure, that you did as you 
have been done by. 

But if, on the other hand, you disregard this principle 
oftaw,and set at naught my eloquent remarks, and 
fotch him in guilty, the silent twilches of conscience 
will follow you all over every fair cornfield, l reckon, 
and my injured and down-trodden client will be apt to 
light on you one of these dark nights, as my cat lights 
on a sassar full of new milk !” 
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MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. | Beef—Mess 4 tio. new bbl. $650 27 00—Navy—86 00a | Annual Exhibition of Fruits and Flowers by 


Preparatory to getting the Hal! in readiness for the ap- | 


proaching Annual Exhibition, the society voted, to dispense 
with the usual show of Fruits aud Flowers for Saturday the 
14th inst. 


N.B. An adjourned meeting of the members will be | 40. Cargo do. 000.8000 —Clear do do $00 00 a 00 00— | 


hela at L1 o'clock, A. M., on SATURDAY the 14th inst. 
EBENEZER WIGHT, 
Sept. 11. Rec. Sec’y. 
MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Notice.—The annua! meeting of the Mass. Hort. Society 
will be held at their rooms, 23 Tremont Row, on Saturday 
the 5th of October next, at 11 o’clock A. M. for the choice 
of officers for the year ensuing, viz: a President, four Vice 
Presidents, a Treasurer, a Corresponding Secretary, a Re- 
cording Secretary, a Professor of Botany and Vegetable Phy- 
siology, a Professor of Entomology, a Professor of Horticul- 
tural Chemistry, an Executive Committee, and Standing 
Committee on Fruits, Flowers, Vegetables, the Library, 
the Synonyms of Fruits, and Finance. 
EBENEZER WIGHT, 
Sept. 11, 1844. Ree. Seec’y. 
THERMOMETRICAL, 


Reportedtorthe New England Farmer. 





Range of the [hermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors | 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 


Noriserly exposure, tothe week ending Sept. 8. 





Sept. 1844. | 7.A.M. | 12, M.|5,P.M. | Wind. 





Monday, |] of wie } & 
Tuesday, 3 69 74 71 N. W. 
Wednesday, 4 | 54 72 | 67 | N. W. 
Thursday, 5 52 66 64 E. 
Friday, 6 49 | 67 | 60 | E. 
Saturday, 7| 48 71 64 E 
Sunday, 8| 650 | 76 | 63 | N.E 








BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpary, Aug. 9, 1844. 
Reported forthe N. E. Farmer, 
At market 1000 Beef Cattle, 75 Stores, 2300 Sheep 
and 1200 Swine. 
ices — Beef Cattle —The prices obtained last week 
for a like quality, were hardly sustained. A yoke or 
two very fine were probably sold for something more 
than our highest quotations. We quote first quality, 
$4,25 a $4,50. Second quality, $3,75 a 4,00. Third 
quality, $2,75 a 3,50. 
Stores.—No sales worth reporting. 
Sheep —Lambs from $1,25 to 2. Old Sheep from 
$1,75 to 2,50. 
Swine.—Shoa's to peddle, from 4 1-4a43-8. At 
retail, from 4 to 51 2. 





WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT, 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 


SEEDS. Herds Grass, $2 25 a2 50 per bushel. Red Top 
80 to 100 cents. Clover—Northern, 10 to lic.—Southern, 9 


aidc. lax Seed. $150 per bushel. Lucerne, 33 c. per Ib. | 


Canary Seed, $3 00 per bushel. 

GRAIN. The demand for Corn, at the close of our re- 
port, continued moderate, and most of the late arrivals of 
white are going in.o store for the want of buyers. 

Corn—Northern, new, bushel (none) 00—Southern, round 


6 50.—No. 1, $5 50 2 € bO—do Prime $3 503 4 00—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bbl. 800 00 a 00 00—do Clear 811 00a 1150 
| do. Mess, 89 50 a 975—do Prime $750 a8 00—do Mess 
| from other States — a — —do Prime do do 80 002000 


Butter, shipping, 00 a 00—do store, uninspected, 10 a 12—do 


dairy, 17 cts. a 20—Lard, No. 1, Boston ins. 00a 0 —do| 


| Seuth and Western, 53 a 64— Hams, Boston, 7 a 00 — 
| Southern and Western, 5 a 6—Cheese, Ship'’g and 4 meal, 
| 3a 44 —do new milk, 44 a 5. 

| 

| WOOI.. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 

| portation shal! not exceed 7 cts. per pound, 5 per cent. ad 

| val. All whereot the value exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 40 per 

| ct. ad. val. and 3 cts per pound. 


| In domestic Wool the sales have been moderate. Con. 
| siderable has heen doing in foreign, comprising about 1000 
| bales, on terms not transpired. 
Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, lb. 50 a 55 c.--Amer- 
ican full blood do 43 a 47--Do 3-4 do 40 a 42—Do. 1-2do 
| 37 a 40 -1-4 and common do 32 a 35 — Smyrna Sheep, 
| washed, 20 a 25-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 17-- Bengasi do 
| 6 al3--Saxony, clean, 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7a 10— 
j do. do. picked, 10 a 15—Supertine Northern pulled lamb 42 
2 45—No. | do. do. do. 37 u 40—No. 2 do do do 25 a 33— 
| No. 3 do do do 18 a 20. 
| HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. 
But few of the new crop have yet come to market, and 
| being uninspected, prices are nominal. 


_| Ist sort Mass. 1943, Ib. 7a 74 ; 2d do5 a6. 


HAY, 12 to 15 per ton— Eastern Screwed 89 50 to 10 50. 
EGGS, 12. 
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| STRAWBERRIES ! 

The subscriber can supply a'l the most esteemed varie- 
ties of Strawherries now in cultivation. The present is con- 
sidered a good time for the formation of new beds. ‘The 
following are the prices per hundred plants :— 

Hovey’s Seedling—a very superior variety, of large sized 





| fine flavor, abundant bearer, and very hardy, $2,00 
| Keene’s Seedling—Large fruit, very high flavor and high 
perfume, $2,00 
| Bishop’s Orange—Fine size, abundant bearer and supe- 
| rior flavor. $2,00 
| Elton Seedling—Very large fruit of a superior flavor, con- 
| sidered one of the best in England, $2,00 
Myatt’s Pine—A delicious fruit, $3,00 
| Karly Virginia, $1,00 
| English Wood, $1,090 
! 


Orders sent by mail enclosing the money will be punc- 
| tually attended to, and the plants weil packed for transpor- 
| tation. JOSEPH BRECK, 
| Boston, Aug. 6, 1844. 
| SILK COCOONS WANTED. 

The subscriber will pay cash for good Cocoons, assorted, 
| and well flossed. They are worth, according to kind and 
quality, from 8210 $4 per bushel, measure rounded. 

H J. R. BARBOUR. 
| Oxford, July 10. 








'GLASS SUPERCEDED FOR HORTICULTURAL 
| PURPOSES, 


Chemical Transparent water proof composition, for ren- 
| dering Muslin, Cotton, or Linen, for the frames of Green- 
| houses, pine, melon or cucumber Stoves, &c., impervious to 
| rain, or moisture, and ae light equal to glass, the 
| burning rays of the sun alone being obstructed. Houses, 
| pits or frames covered with cloth prepared with this compo- 
| sition, embrace important advantages over glass. The 


quiles, (none) 00 a 0V—Southern flat yellow, 50 a 51—| light being equally diffused in every part of the house; plants 
o. do. white 44 a 45--do New Orleans, 00 a 00—Barley placed on the floor have as much light as those close to the 
0) a 00 —Rye, Northern, 63 a 70—do. Southern, 60 a 65 — , covering, consequently they are not drawn up as under glass, 
Oats, Southern, 26 a 27—Northern do. 27 to 28—Beans, per while they continue much longer in bloom, and preserve 


the Mass. Hort. Society, at their Hall 23 Tre- 
mont Row, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 

Isth, 19th and 20th Sept. 1844, 

The annual Exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultu- 
ral Society, will be held at their Hall on the 18th, 19th and 
| 20th Sept., at which time and place the members and the 
public are respectfully invited to send choice and superior 
;specunens of Plants, Fruits and Flowers. The following 
} premiums will be awarded on the first day of the Exhibs- 

lion, viz. 


FLOWERS. 
| Designs for ornamenting the Hall at the Annual Exrhibi- 


lion, 
For the most appropriate design - - 7 00 
Second hest “ - - - 5 00 
‘Third best “s . - 3 00 
Bouquets. 
| Rest - 4 00 
Second best 2 00 
Third best - 1 60 
DaHLIAs. 
| Division A, open to all Cultivators. 
Premier Paize—Best 12 dissimilar blooms o aS 
Specimen bloom - 2 ov 


First Class. 
Division B, open to all cultivators of more than 200 plants. 


For the best 18 dissimilar blooms 4 00 
Second best : - . 2 00 

Second Class. 
For the best 12 dissimilar blooms - 2 50 
Second best 2g - - 1 50 

Third Class. 
For the best 6 dissimilar blooms - - 1 650 
Second best 2 1 00 


Division C, open to all cultivators of less than 200 plants, 
First Class. 


For the best 18 dissimilar blooms . - 4 00 
Second best “ - . 2 00 

Second Class. 
For the best 12 dissimilar blooms . 2 50 
Scond best - - - 1 60 

Third Class. 
For the Lest 6 dissimilar blooms : - 1 50 
Second best “ - - 1 0 


BALSAMS AND AsTERS. 
Double Balsams. 
Best display - : - . 2 00 


Second best do. - - - 1 00 
German Asters. 

Best display - - 2 00 
Second best do. - i 00 
Roses. 

Hardy perpetual best. 

Six varieties - - 3 00 
Other roses - 3 Ov 


Fruits. 
App.es.—For the greatest number of kinds and the best 
grown, a premium of six dollars. 
For the next best, do. do. a premium of four do}- 
lars. 
Pears.---For the greatest number of kinds and the best 
grown, a premium of six dollars. 
For the next best do. do. a premium of four dol- 
lars. 
Grapres.—For the greatest number of kinds and the best 
grown, a premium of seven dollars, 
For the second best do. do. a premium of five dol 
Jars. 
For the third best do. do. a premium of three 
dollars. 
Assorted Favits.—For the best basket of fruit of various 
kinds, a premium of seven dollars. 
For the next best do. do. a premium of three dol- 


lars. 
For the best dish of Apples, not less than twelve speci- 
mens, a premium of three dollars. 
For the best dish of Pears, not less than twelve speci 











bushel 1 00 al 62.-—Shorts, per double bush. 22 a 25—-Bran, 
18 a 20. 

FLOUR. The market has experienced but little altera- 
tion in prices since our last report. Supplies, it is expects 
ed, will be considerably increased during the coming week, 
and our quotations may then be somewhat effected. 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. 24 50 a 0 09N—do. 
wharf, $0 00 a 000—do. free of garlic, $0 00 a 0 00—Phila- 
delphia do. 4 mos. $0 60 a 0 00 —Fredericksburg, low I'd 4 
mos. $4 06 a 4 12—Alexandria, wharf mountain, 406 a4 12 
— Georgetown, 8000 a 4 50—Richmond’ Canal, $4 1244 25 
—do. Cuy, $0 00 a 0 00—Petersburgh, South side 80 00 a0 00 
—do. Country $0 00 a0 00—Genesee, common, cash, $4 33 a 


4 37— do fancy brands $4 44 a 450 — Ohio, via Canal, 


$0 00 a 0 00—do do New Orleans, cash 30 002000. Rye, 
$3 20 a 3 25—Indian Meal in bbis. $2 50 a 2 56. 


PROVISIONS. ‘I'he demand for Pork continues moder- 
ate, without any change on the last quoted rates. Nothing 
doing in Beef of sufficient importance to report. 


| their delicate tints unfaded until the blossom falls. These 
| facts are gathered from undoubted English authority, and so 
| far as this prepared cloth has been tried in this country has 
| given entire satisfaction, and no doubt will be instrumental 
of avery great improvement in the Horticulture of this 
country. 
For framing of all sorts, as well as green houses, it will 
answer an excellent purpose, as it prevents the radiation of 
heat, and obstructs the burning rays of the sun ; it will give 
,; a congenial, moist atmosphere for plants in general. The 


| cost is so trifling that it may be brought into general use for 


| manner for Strawberries, Gooseberries and other smal! fruit 
which in our climate would be much improved by screaning 
} from the burning sun. 
‘This composition is prepared forthe subscribers, by a 
rson competent, and will be warranted equal to Whitney’s 
| imported from England. 
| Forsale at No. 62, North Market street, at the Agricul- 


| tural Warehouse, up stairs. 
' July 30. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


|the growing of sailads, radishes, &c., and in a particular | 


mens, a premium of three doilars. 

Assorted Fruits exhibited in baskets, shal] not be entitled 
to any other than the premium for such. 

The above premiums to be awarded on the first day of 
the exhibition. 

Contributors of Fruits and Plants are respectfully request 
| ed to present their specimens to the committee, at the Hall 
jon Monday and Tuesday 16th and 17th—Cut Flowers will 
| be received on Wednesday morning, when they must be in 
the stands hy 9 o’clock,—us the judges wil] then proceed to 
award the premiums. Per order, 

Aug. 26. S. WALKER, Chairman 











GRINDSTONES ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 

Grindstones of different sizes, bung on friction rollera ana 
moved with a foot treader, are found tobe agreat improve- 
ment on the old mode of hanging grindstones. Stones hung 
in this manner are becoming daily more in use, and wherever 
used, give universal satisfaction. The rollers can be attach- 
ed to stones hung in the common way. For sale hy J. 
BRECK & Co., No. 51 North Market street. 
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MisCHAhLAWANOGOUS. 
Apathy of the Arabs.—The few virtues the Arabs | 
can boast of, have their origin in ostentation: as | 
soon as the necessity for any display of false gene- 
rosity or dignified conduct is passed, they return | 
to their incorrigibly ferocious habits of murder, | 
robbery, and fanaticism, Judge of them by ap- | 
pearances, at times, they may be believed to be 
kind and compassionate, but on deeper examina- 
tion, it will soon be found that all these signs of 
benevolence are merely hypocritical, When a 
death happens, and you see them strike their heads 
and utter agonizing cries, beat their bosoms with 
their fists and tear their flesh with their nails, do 
not imagine that all this arises from their regret at 
the loss of the deceased, or their respect for his 
character: no, it is merely an observance of cus- 
tom. ° Signs of mourning must be shown they say, | 
because a man must not die like a dog, and leave | 
no regret behind. But when once under the | 
earth they think no more of him than if he had | 
never existed. During these latter years there 
have occurred at Algiers and its environs, nume- 
rous accidents, in pulling down old buildings, &c., | 
by which, in some cases, five and six Arabs and | 
other natives have been buried together under the | 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Amount of Salt in the Ocean.—From computa- | 
tions based upon the amount of tides, it is highly 
probable that the Atlautic and Pacific oceans are, 
in their central parts, not Jess Uian nine or tea 
miles in depth. Were we to place the average 
depth of the ocean at five miles, it would doubt- 
less be a moderate estimate. In superficial extent 
it covers full three-fifths of the surface. 
Assuming, then, five miles as the average depth of 
the ocean, and (as Bakewell estimates) two anda 
half per cent. as the average amount of salt con- 
tained in it, were the waters entirely evaporated, 
the saline residue would form a stratum of salt | 
more than five hundred feet in thickness, covering | 
three-fifths of the surface of the globe.  [f then, | 
this mass of salt were evenly spread over the en- | 
tire amount of land on the earth’s surface, it would 
cover it to the depth of 750 feet.—WSelected. 


earth’s 
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SAYLE'S GARDEN ENGINES. 

A splencid article, will throw a constant stream of water 
to the distance of 50 to 60 feet, with great foree, and in case 
of fire would be a substitute fora fire engine. The most 
perfect article for the purpose ever introduced. 


Al Good Subject for a Sermon.—A_ reverend di- 
vine, who, in respect to abilities, was but a so-so 
preacher, being called upon rather unexpectedly 
for a sermon, asked a friend what he should preach 
about; to which the other replied, “ bout five min- 
utes.” 


For sale at the Agriculiura! Warehouse and Seed Store 
Nos. 51 and 52, North Market Street. 
JOS. BRECK & CO. 

Poston, June 4. 


Going a Pleasuring.—In Dresden, lately, a little 





fallen ruins; and yet never, in a_ single instance, | girl was hearil to call from the window of a mean 
were the Arabs seen to make the slightest efforts | house, to her opposite neighbor, “Please, Mrs. M., 
to save the victims, even though they were their! marm sends her best compliments, and, if it’s fine 


own parents and children. To complete this pic- | 
ture, | add the following incident: In 1839, about | 
twenty Arabs from the environs came into the town | 
to a festival. On their way back, one of them fell 
under a cart heavily laden, the wheels going over 
both his legs, crushing the bones from the knees | 
to the ancles. The pain the poor creature suffered | 
was excruciating. He implored the compassion of | 
his companions in the most piteous terms, begging | 
that they would place him on some conveyance | 
and conduct him home. Instead, however, of do- 
ing this, they merely uttered these words from the 
Koran, “ God is great,” and walked leisurely away, | 
without showing the slightest compassion.— London 
Globe. 





Phenomena of the Western States—A new and | 
very interesting spectacle now presented itself, in 
the incredible quantities of wild pigeons; flocks 
of them many miles long coming across the coun- 
try, one flight succeeded by another . obscuring the 
daylight, and by their swift motion creating a wind 
and producing a rushing and startling sound, that | 
cataracts of the first class might be proud of. 





weather, would you go a begging with her tomor- 
row ?” 





ine _— 


HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUCH. 


_ Great improvements have heen made the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Plouzhs; the mould heard 
has heen so formed as to fay the furrove completely orer, 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and veaving the 
ground in the best possible manner. he iength of the 
mould hoard has beea very much increased, suo that the 
Plongh works with the greatest ease, hoth wath respect to 
the holding and the team. The Cominitice at the late trial 
of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 





A native of the Emerald Isle was asked how he 
could tell when a man was drunk, “ Faith,” an- 
swered Pat, “I’d never be after saying a man was 
drunk at all, without I saw him trying to light his | 
pipe at a pump.” 








“How do you do, ma’am ”” asked a visitor, “O, 
Iam quite unwell—quite out of spirits.”” “ Why 
no, ma’am,” said the maid, “there’s a quart left 
yet.” “ Betty, leave the room.” 


“ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Pioughs 
we shou'd prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say io 
the inquirer, if your land is mostiy light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your land is heavy, Aard orrochy, 
BEGIN with Ma. Howanrp’s.” 





An Irishman, viewing Mount Auburn Cemetery, 
remarked that he thought it must be a healthy 
place to be buried in! 


, 


Atthe above mextivned tral the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same power of team, thon any other 
plough exhibited. Ne other turned more than twentyse sen 
and one half inches, to the ti2 hs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches. to 
the same power of team! All acknowledge that Howard's 
sr are much the strongest and most sulstantially 
made, 











JOSEPH BRECK & CO,, 
NEW ENGLAND 
Agricultural Warehouse 
AND 


51 and 52 North Market Street, Boston. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. having received a full and gen- 





There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Ploagh, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside: this shoe likewise secuies 
the mould hoard and landside together, and strengthens the 





eral assortment of FIELD, GRASS, GARDEN and FLOW- 
ER SEEDS, worthy of cultivation, confidentiy recommend 
them as being pure and of the first qualities, unmixed with 
other varieties; they have no hesitation in saying that their 
col:ection of Seeds is the hest. and of the greatest variety 
ever offered for sale at any establishment in the U. States. 
AGRICULTURAL BOOKS of al) kinds, constantly on 
nad. 
AGRICULTURAL AND GARDEN IMPLEMENTS 
ofall kinds, among which are the following, viz :—1000 
Howard’s Patent Cast lron Ploughs, 2:0 Common do. do, 
20 Cultivators, 100 Greene’s Straw Cutters, 50 Willis’ do. 
do, 100 Common do. do, 100 Willis’ Patent Corn Shellers, 
| 50 Common do. do, 200 Willis’ Seed Sowers, 50 do. Vege- 
table Cutters, 50 Common do, do., 200 Hand Corn Mills, 
2u0 Grain Cradles, 160 Ox Yokes, 1500 Doz Scythe Stones, 
3000 do Austin’s Rifles, 100 doz. Cast Steel Shovels, 15) 
do. Common do. 100 do, Spades, 500 do. Grass Seythes, 300 
do. Patent Snaiths, 200 do. Common do., 500 do. Hay Rakes, 
200 do Garden do., 200 do. Manure Forks, 3:0do. Hay do 
500 Pair Trace Chams, 100 do, Truck do. tuo do Dratt do, 
509 do. Tie up do, 50 doz Halter de, 1000 yards Fence do, 
25 Grind Stones on Rollers 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO., 
N.E. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 
and 52 North Market Street, Boston, 


These flights of wild pigeons constitute one of 
the remarkable phenomena of the western coun- 
try. Lremember once, when among the Indians, 
of seeing the woods loaded trom top to bottom 
with their nests, for a great number of miles, the 
heaviest branches of trees, in many cases, being | ha 
broken by their weight, and the ground strewed | 
with young birds dead and alive. ‘The bidians | 
said many of their dogs had gone mad from feed- 
ing on the putrified carcasses. When such myri- 
ads of these birds are on the wing, wheeling and 
performing evolutions almost as complicatec es py- 
rotechnic movements, and creating whirlwinds as | 
they move, they present an image of the most fear- | 
ful power. Our horse, at such times, has been so | 
cowed by them, that he would stand still and trem- | 
ble in his harness, whilst we ourselves were glad | 
when their flight was directed from us.—Feather- 
stonhaugh’s Excursion in America, 





Plough very much. 


The price of the Ploughs is from 86 to $15. A Plouph 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle. will cost about 
SiC 50, and with cutter 3i, with wheel and cutter, $2 50 
extra. 


The ahove Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, a 
the New England Agricultural Warehonse and Seed Store 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, by 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 
Terms, $2 per year in advance, or $2 59 if not paid 
within sixty days. 
N. b.—Postmasters are permitted by law to frank al! 


subscriptions and remittances for newspapers, withoct 
expense to subscribers. 
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TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PRINTERS, 
21 scHOOL STREET. 





